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strength. Germany would either have to back down or
fight. Neither prospect; under the circumstances, was
attractive.

These were the considerations which preyed upon the
minds of the Germans and created a nervous malaise whicfa^
finally took form in the conviction that they were being
l^ncircled." Though Russia and England had protested
abundantly that the Anglo-Russian Convention was in no
way directed against Germany and had no ulterior purposes,
their words did not carry conviction at Berlin, and their
attitude in regard to the Bagdad Railway seemed to indi-
cate a collective determination to obstruct one of Germany's
dearest projects.

In 1902 Germany secured from Turkey the concession
for the Bagdad Railway. This was to extend the rail con-
nection from the eastern terminus of the Anatolian Rail-
way at Konia, already in German hands, all the way via
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. The next year the Deutsche
Bank made arrangements with the Ottoman Bank for
financing the construction of the line. Germany desired and
invited the participation of foreign capital in the costly
enterprise. But she soon met with opposition, instead
of cooperation, on the part of Russia, France, and Eng-
land.5

Russia, on various political, economic, and strategic
grounds, had been opposed from the outset to the whole
German railway project. Moreover, since she had no sur-
plus capital for investment, there was never any serious
question of her financial participation in it. Her policy
was to obstruct a scheme to which she had many objections
and in which she was unable to take a part.

In France, the bankers, for the most part, favored par-
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